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'ih::se "Con Lroversia 1 issues iCi cs" were produced by the Institute on PUnviUs;;! 
:.f:d Group Identity ror a project entitled BRIDGE-BUILDING BETWEEN SCHOLARS 
"MD CHICAGO'S ETHrJIC AND MINORITY COMMUNITIES. The project was made 
ossible by a grant from the Americar. Issues Forurn Chicago, a program 
•aeveloped for the nation's Bicentennial under the au::f.pices of the Na'rrioiu:! 
Endcvvinent for the Humanities and with the co-sponsorship of the Ar!i3rir;5n 
^:'.;''o (utf on Bicentennial Administration. 

When the American Issues Forum announced its mandate to bring Americar;.-. 
together to "discuss issues that excite debate amon;j us," the Institute 
could think of no two parties who were more in need of a constructive 
debate than scholars, and ethnic and minority groups. On the one hand 
chare is a tendency among scholars and other professionals to regard ethnic, 
minority and neighborhood groups not as rich resources for solving human 
oroblems, but as problems in themselves. On the other hand, ethnic, minority: 
and women's groups and neighborhood organizations are all becoming increasing! 
vocal in demanding zhat "elite professionals" including scholars and others 
v'ho design and administer educational, mental care and neighborhood services 
^"espond within the cultural ncrm.s of the group. 

Clearly ivhat is needed is a new partnership built around a pluralist ethic 
■:t\^z respects ooch professional training ana expertise, and ciie everyday 
experience a/.d common sense of people. 

To accomplish this goal, the Institute convened a seminar of Chicago-based 
scholars with an interest in contemnorary urban problems. Several scholars 
were commissioned to author papers on various public policy issues suggested 
by the American Issues Forum nine-month calendar, and known to be of concern 
to the ethnic and minority groups that work with the Institute on Pluralism 
ar.d Group Identity. A preliminary draft of the papers was shared with 
leaders of cornmunity groups, who then invited several scholars to attend 
their regular business meetings and to debate the issues in the papers with 
:heir members. The insights gleaned from these discussions were incorporated 
into a revised version of the papers which then became the basis for the 
"Controversial Issues Kits." 

"■."^2 Kits include a summary of the scholarly papers as modified by the 
experience of sharing them with the community groups, a series of discussion 
qtiestions raised by the issues in the paper, suggested ^roup ac ''^'i ties , and 
a guic^ for running discussions. 

• >: is the Institute's hope that these "Kits" will generate an even wider 
circle of debate among us, since they contain both the expertise of the 
scholars and the everyday experience of comimunity groups. It is also hoped 
that this project will serve as a model for a new approach to cooperation 
betv/een scholars and corrmunity groups, one that a]]oviS each to play more 
fulfilling roles in ^elation to the other. 



ioe Kit, "Wcir-in in Working Class Etiinic CoiiPiuni ties , " originated in a 
pnper 'v^Or, Kathleen McCciirt of the ridtionai Opinion Research Center 
vrJ Loyoia Uivlversity; the Kit. "G)'oup Identity, Mul tiethnici ty and 
Cultural Variations in Education," originated in a paper by Or^. Isidro 
;.:.icas of the University o-' Chicago; tne Kit, "The i'leighborhood and America 
•Mjciecy," originated in a paper by Professors Ronald Grossnian of Lake 
i'oresr Co J lege, and Len Calabrese of Northwestern University. The Kits 
oivemseives are the work of C. Frederick Risinqer, Coordinator for School 
5or-fal Studies at Indiana Univev-sity, Bioomington. Secretarial and 
jcitorial a?si-^:anoe were provided by Patricia Ann Ecknian and Lynn Mane Kl 

i'.e Institute on Pluralism and Group Identity grew out of the American Jewi 
foitmntee^s pioneering Mational Project on Ethnic An^erica. Established 
:r 19G3 to develop oublic policy approaches to issues which bridge differen 
oetween groups, the Project has been recognized fo>' deepening the public's 
irderstanding of the legitimate needs and concerns of ethnic and working- 
.:;ass populations. As the Project grew into the Institute in 1974, its in1 
""ocus on ethnicUy was broadened to include a consideration of hew ethnicit 
s -i^odified by other identity factors such as class, sex, religion, and 
•agion. The Institute works through local and national networ.'^. of the soc 
-^rv-ce provessions, the educatiortal coitniun i ty , neighborhood groups, the 
'crnfiien-:, and ethnic, nricor^ty, feiT^inist and intergroup relations agenc^e 

^•onaid Grossii^sin 
?^roject Director 
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■nr]:^ ouccofne or the proposed Crosstown Expressway in Chicago hjl] not be 
known ror soRie tin:e. Yet the nation's most powerful political machine has been 
stymied for several years in its efforts to build the highway. Dozens of groups 
and thousands of individuals nave been involved on both sides or the controversy 
but of all the opponents, some of the most significant have been the women of 
tlie v/orking class ethnic coir.in'.mi ties w[:o maintain that their neighborhoods and 
their hemes will be destroyed if the Crosstown is built. These women are usuall 
considered among the least powerful and most apathetic elements in American 
society. One reason for this prevailing attitude is that few studies have ever 
oeen made about the role of working class ethnic v/omen outside the family. 
Indeed, there is even wide disagreement about the definition of who these women 
are. Yet, the Ci^csstown Expressway issue is only one example of the growing 
emergence of both the interest and "clout" of the women in urban America's blue 
collar, euhrn'c neighborhoods. This paper will help identify just who these 
women are, dispel sofT:e of the myths about their pov/erlessness in American socle': 
and rai-e quescions cor.cernvic zhe role of working class women in America's 
tu'cu're . 

There are more zh^^n 40 niillion working ciass women in America today. One scholci 
called them "the subord-ina^e partner(s; i n ... subordinate famiU^es), In other 
words, they are the wives and motners in one of the least powerful groups in 
America. Traditionally, they have been considered subservient to their already 
subservient men. snort, they a^e the kind of Americans v^ho can be (and have 
been) vjnored by historians, businesses, and government. However, this image 
may not have beer, accura te . . . and it is one that is certainly changing. 

Mhu are the working class ethnic wom<=^n? Generally, they are the daughters and 
Granddaugh::ers of ifT.micrdnt women wfio still live in the large industrial centers 
of the east and midwest. Most ^till live in ethnic neighborhoods, although 
growing numbers are moving to the suburbs. They represent the generation that 
was able to move out o^ the apartment house and buy their own home. They 
struggle ac:' hope so that their children can become teachers, accountants, or 
even lawyers :nd doctors. They are good citizens who obey the law; good wives 
who stand by their hisbands; good mothers who want their children to accept 
their values; and gozd wo'^rers who make low wages and cause little trouble. 

During the lioO's and 19"^" s, when Blacks, young people, and women of the 
middle class were demandinri and receiving concessions designed to increase their 
political and economic pow/c, working class ethnic women were left out. GoLerall 
they have been rega^^ded by scholars and the public as the most traditional group 
in contemporary American society. They adhere to ethnic customs, still go to 
church, support a male-d jminated culture, and believe their primary societal 
role is to be "good wives and mothers." 

In addition to this "traditionalism," ti'ie common view of working class women is 
that they are "psychologically passive." They accept things as they are and 
have little faith in their own abilities to effect change outside their homes. 
Any events outside the neighborhood are not only difficult to understand, but 
they are also threatening to her and her family. 



ev^r, this linage may only be half right. Wor!;iiig class ethnic wo;i;en do support: the 
tradi Liondl va m es of their etnnic background, . .more so than tneir men. Bu;: on 
analysis of their' ro'!e in history conflicts witi^ the passive ha'f of the image, Siiv:^ 
history is nearly always written by men about >\\en , much of the evideixe ncis be',^n onl;.- 
partially collected and analyzed. Yet, tiie grov/inq interi::SL in v;o'':9n':> nistorv 1:; 
rapidly alcering our viev/ of ivorMng class ethnic "/onien. 

In-migrant \von:en could not be passive in 'Che 1300's and nearly 1900's- ;;rie ramily 
v.ouid not have survived. As one '.'/oman historian reveals, "t.bG;/ peddled froio pus'r- 
carts, ran groceries, sold fancy goods, took in boarders, /^anc[; cooked -^or men viitr;- 
out farnilies. hunigrant women also worked in the factories.'' Then, as now, mjst 
v/orking women thought it would be t 'porary . . . unti 1 the husband was well enough to 
go back.,. until they saved enough) for the dcwnpayf'^^nt on a h:jso. Of course", th'Ji 
" temporariness " prevented any sort of wide scale labor organization rovement. But 
working women were not passive. In 1909, 20,000 of them struck and forced the orio;;. 
of Che International Ladies Garaent Workers Union, In 190?, women led mass demon- 
Iterations against high meat prices in ;iew Vor!;. 

E/en inside rne home, the "pass-^ve'' image appears lo be incorrect. The imriiigrani: 
woman was strong--and she had to be actively strong-- to keep the family together, 
to preserve ethnic trad-'ticns, to support the church, parish or synagogue in its 
efforts to provide social services for the neighborhood. Yes, the "traditional" 
side of the image is accurate. But in defending th.eir traditions against assimil.{: - 
^.lu- ;i.e;^M;c po ^ ] V\ ^ c,Ci:>s c d'Wi ' c Vy'G;r,en v/ere aggressive ly accive. 

Today's working c^ass echnic women i^cve just as many (maybe more) problems as their 
Tivmigrant grandmothers. Hot only problems of faniily survival, housing^ and schools, 
but new dilemmas cf oersonal identity and self concept. Traditional role expecta- 
tions are breaking oown. . .depriving many working class ethnic women of the firm 
base from which they served the family and achieved sel f- ful fi 1 Iment . Increased 
instances o^ alcohonsm, depression, and divorce among working class women provide 
evidence that traditional roles may have been more comfortable and appealing than n- ■ 
lifestyle. Additionally, the changing situation of the employed working class 
women has heightened tensions within the family, rio longer is a job considered 
temporary. Either because of inflation, a desire to achieve individual v/orth, or 
a combination of these and other factors, working class etiinic women are becoming 
perm:-inent members of the work force. Many blue collar iren are threatened by their 
working wives. They feel stripped of their dignity and manhood. According to recent 
statistics, one out of every five blue collar jobs is held by a woman. There is 
growing evidence that women are demanding (and receiving) more power in the labor 
movement and in the national economic picture. This will cause fui'ther changes--nct 
only in their lifestyles, but in their attitudes toward, and defense of. traditional 
va'ues . 

What about^the fer :.iist movement c d the workij:g class ethnic womaii? For the mosc 
pare, working class ethnic women have not been represented in the movement. To 
many working class women, the ideas espoused by the femi ni sts^-aborti on , sexual 
freedom, attacks on tl - housewife's role^-are attacks on their most cherished 
values. But this does ; ■)t mean that working class women are not concerend--that they 
will not organize and fight for what they believe is rig':t. The Crcsstcwn fight is an 
example of their emerging power. So is the attack on the practice of "redlining" 
neighborhoods by banks and savings and loan associations. Working class ethnic women 
want to have a greater measure of control overtheir own neighborhoods and lives. 



EKLC 



■!i)2v :-!;-e \v.:-r2 angry vi;:!': bji:K; vji'pcd >: hcin;> ir]ioro\',j;!!eiK: io:wi rroiti a uai^!; 
i^'ecause c^' ^^ecil iniiig) ci^an 'j^iiig '^efused a riasc^r Charge c:3=--d issued in '.-fu"!;' 
ov/n nani85. In other words, ll'v^y are mere conccvM-ied wivh 5oci0"acono;vo:: 

issues than v;i ch sex issues. 

Ti;e v/orkijig class woman v.'an;:s a .lUinber 0/ ^.fvings. Siie v/an^s co cGi':sorv.^ hor 
/aniily and her neighborhood. She wants job security for her husband and some 
provisions for a worry-free reti rement--'both for her parents and her own faaril 
She wants the right to choose whether to v/ork or stay at home. And finally, 
she v-ian ts to recapture the sense of positii^e group identity and heritage of iv: 
n:other and grandniothers ■ 'iorking class ethnic women know they are Americans-- 
ncw chey would like to know more about the struggles that wor!;1ng class woivien 
went through two and three generations ago. Wiran they do., it is li'cely that '•' 
'massive" -^art of Lhe1r ;-iage ^7': !" 'y-- n::! . 
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WOi'iEN IN WORKING CLASS ETHNIC COMMUNITIES 



CO 'chr: paper thai you jusL reaci? 

The paper established several distinctions between working class ethnic 
women and those women of the middle class who are leaaers or the feminist 
liV^vement. What were sonie of these distinctions? Do you agree that ther.^ 
is a socio-economic and life style difference between the two groups? 

The general impression of working ciass women has been that they aro boii; 
"traditional" and "psychologically passive." What is meant by these two 
descriptions? Dc you^gree with the paper's argument that while working 
class women were (and are) traditional, they were (and are) not pass'ive? 

in what ways have the feniinist niovement and changing roles for women :kL i 
.•:o the social and personal difficulties of working class women? In what 
ways does the feminist m.ovement provide opportunities for them? 

The paoer makes a strong point that working class women are more concerneo 
about local issues, while the middle class leaders of the feminist movement 
ar^ more interested in national reforms such as ratifying the Equal Rights 
Amendment. Do you agree with this assessment? Can you offer evidence rrom 
pe^^^sonal experience or the news media to support your position? 

SciT^e people have argiied that the traditionalism of working class ethnic 
wom.en is found in all women who remain in the home as homemakers. They mam- 
tai?^ chat it is not economic class or ethnic background that encourages ^ 
trad^'tionalism; instead, it is the lack of interaction with people and ideas 
outside the family and neighborhood. If this is so, then the traditionalism 
of working class ethnic women is not related to ethnicity or economic class-- 
it is related to their function as v/omen who stay at home. Which view seems mos 
accurate to you? 



lie opposition to the Crosstown Expressway and the practice of "redlining" 
in Chicago has pushed many working / ^;ss ethnic women into community leader- 
ship positions. The same has been t, e in similar controversies throughout 
the nation. Does this signify a growing involvement of working class ethnic 
women, or is it simply an indication that all people are using the protest 
techniques that were used by civil right<^ and anti-war groups? 

Tf the paper is correct about working class ethnic women being the staunchest 
defenders of their ethnic heritage and customs, what might be the consequences 
of the growina involvement of these women in the permanent job force and in 
community and\;ork action groups? Could this lead to a further decline rn 
ethni ci ty? 

One of the arguments against the Equal Rights Amendment is that it will 
encourage women to find full-time jobs--otherwise they will not feel ^ 
"fulfilled." According to these people, this will result in a loosening 
of family ties, lead to more gover'^ment involvement in childrearing, and 
h:ist t'^e breakdown of the American family. How do you feel about this 
argument 



Oivide the ^.rciiv invc '^.ui;-^;iMLi[^N ci/iu-ji^ isou ijt' ■ O';:' co • ^ 
participants., fiive eacii sub-group a s.heot of poster pap.i?'-^ or a lai^go sl;eoi: 
of butcher paper. (You n^ecl paper^ this big because the sheets will have to 
De posted along the wall.) Have each group dravy a line down tiie middle aiyJ 
title the two sections 'How Working Class lioinen Are Different From Other 
Women" and "How Working Class I'Jomen Are Like Other Women." Each sub-group 
should discuss and write in as many differences and sniii lari ties as they can. 
The paper "Women in Working Class Con.muni ties " should be one base for the 
discussions, buz the participants ^liould feel free to bring in other informr- 
tion and attitudes. Then bring the total group together, post the sheets Oii 
the wall with fiiask'^ng tape and liave each group report and elaborate on their 
sheets, i-lake a note of conmon items airong the ri^^orts ,^,!iJ save tlvis 
SUP': nary report . 

This activity is relaced to the previous one. I'-y the time your group meets 
again, you should have prepared a "handout" with the "most agreed-on" items 
from the last activity. Divide into sub-groups again (preferably different 
ones) and try to use the distinctions between working class women and other 
v/cmen as "strong points." not deficiencies ur weaknesses. For example, if 
one perceived difference was that working class ethnic women are "more 
traditional," the sub-group cculd recom.mend using working class women as the 
organi7ers of more traditional gro^ ■ . The sub-groups should report back co 
the total group again. Hopefully, chese two activities night "spur" some 
. u u < (Cm cvj iiu c. C w i 0 n . 

Each woman in the group (me!., too, if they're present) should be given two 
sheets of paper. They should write two sets of marriage "rights and 
responsibilities" in other words, two marriage contracts. The first 
should be the one that the women more or less "expected" when they were first 
married {or at age 18-20 if never married). The second should be the rights 
and responsibilities they would be in favor of including now. If any men are 
in the audience, they should write one contract that they expected of their 
wives when first married (or at age 18-20 if never married) and one that they 
v/culd expect their wives to fulfill now. 

Then divide the women into groups of three to four each. They should discuss tiie 

two contracts and the major differences. Allow at least twenty minutes for 

this section because it may become somewhat animated. Be prepared for a few people 

who viould prefer not to discuss their contracts with others--if so, do not 

push the issue. 

After they have discussed the contracts, liave tnem miake two or three 
generalizations about the differences between the old and new contracts. T!iese 
should be discussed by the total group witl^ each sub-group reporting. 

If this activity were used with various women's groups (some in inner city 
areas, some suburban, some upper middle class, some working class, and other 
socioeconomic, ethnically differentiated groups) it \;ould be interesting to compare 
the results. You might ask the group to hypothesize about what they feel would 
result from another group performing the same activity. 



\.'V."Mop a S ci'C'fiii , ;skL\v-.: :.'Oiiion'' <!i.:.p1d,^. old i.;in)tOQrapiis , dian/ eHcerj:Ls.. 

interviews, and afiecdotes about your group's iiioihei^s, ounts, (.md grandmothors , 
Collect brief (1-3 paragrapiis ) doscr i i/tions about the working d.ass etlinic woniaii 
in your group's background. These rould be put in a scrapboak or typed on 
c^wd^ for a display presentation. r,o[)ies of diary pages and ola photograpl»s 
v/ould add a great deal. Try co rind stories about v/omen who held a family 
togetiier during adversity, v/orked at a job usually considered "too hard" for 
v/omen, or organized sonie sov^t of nei ghliorhood or city inoveP'<=^nt, If possible^ 
have a local banlc. insu:"anco agency, or co'vinunity bu'ilding display your 
i-iaceri al s . 

Have th- ■' :• iii yauv u^-'ju:: c!(rve;oi) ta,'ee "I war^t'^ lists. T!iere should be a 
personal "I v.ani" list, an '4 v/anf' list ror tiieir faniily members, and a 
separate list for tr,^ neighborhood or coirjiiunity . Tell theri that ^heir personal 
lisi: shoulc; not be UK)_ oersonal. It Siiould include things iike "I v*ant to 
i.:.arn hc// to v/rit'^ magazine articies^' or "I want to find a good, full-time job." 

T:';e women siiou, ^"e t/veir lists wii:n gri/ups of t^rree to four participants each. 
Ti~ey snould iiotc siini i ar'i ties aniong their .ists. They should try to de/elop 
generalizations from the lists. For example, a generalization could be: "We 
all \'/ant to ""ind better uses for our leisure time." 

;irinathe sue-groups t^y;'.:h^w^ .^r:':'^ T.co tha ^arg:^^ "group." Discuss the generaliza- 
zions chat were developed by tne suD--groups and note tiie similarities among 
tf^em. Then the group siiould try to find ways to link the neighborhood/ 
community "w.vrcs'' wi t!i rhc ; :r:;:'^l t.'.ily ares. For example, if one 
generalization was 'I want ny children to attend schools with more discip 1 if^e," 
that's a family "want" that must be solved by working in the comimunity. The 
goal of this activity is to help the participant'^ raapze that many personal 
and i'amily "wanes" require action outside the househo^'d if they are to be 
achi eved . 

This activity is direczly related to the previous one. Using tlie list o''" 
personal 3 fac-ily, and n ghborhood/com,muni ty "wants," try 

to identify other v/omen's groups in the Chicago area that would have siniilar 
"wants." For example, better scliools or better employment opportunities for women 
are nor the desires of just one group. (You might check with the staff of 
the Institute on Pluralism and Group Identity to see if any other women's groups 
have used this activity and whether or not tney would be will^ing to share thei^^ 
results v/ith your group.} 

Once other groups are tentatively or actually identified, try to establisli 
seme "action plans" and ccoperative activities. Use the com.munity "wants" 
as a '' . ] " to the other groups. Try to establish coalitions with one 
or more groups to achieve one of your comimon group goals. Once this is done5 
future cooperative efforts will be easier to initiate and even more likely 
to achieve success. 



